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Ghe South African Ontlook 


Necessity is the plea tor every infringement of 
human freedom. It is the argument of tyrants ; it 
is the creed of slaves. William Pitt. 

* * * * 
The Senate Act. 

The sense of shame and shadow over our public life 
which has come upon so many South Africans with the 
passing of an Act described by one of its most vigorous 
opponents as “ politically immoral, juridically unsound, 
and constitutionally regrettable” has been well expressed 
by the Bishop of Grahamstown in his diocesan newsletter. 
In the July issue he noted that the Act is going to secure 
the complete subserviency of Parliament, not to the electors 
but to the Executive whose powers are now being 
entrenched. If the Act is to be a step towards removing 
the Coloured voter from the register, he asks, when did 
the keeping of faith with the Coloured elector cease to be a 
matter of honour? ‘‘Am I to assume,” he continues, 
“that no pronouncement made solemnly by politicians is 
henceforth to be believed by anybody? Further, am I 
really to believe that any fortuitous majority in Parliament 
is entitled to claim that it is where it is by divine appoint- 
ment? Parties rise and fall. Majorities come and go. 
Am I, therefore, to assume that God is always changing 
His mind?....For Churchmen and Christians there 
seems to be only one course and that is to pray continually 
that righteousness may be established again—within our 
land. It seems to me that the tide of anger is rising slowly 
but inevitably in the country.... The weapons of the 
Church are always spiritual weapons, and I should desire 
that my people should pray continually that our life may 
be firmly set on a basis of peace and justice.” 


In the August Newsletter just to hand the Bishop com- 
pletes his reference to this painful matter by adding some 
wise words about criticism in general :— 

‘Last month I ventured to ask some questions suggest- 
ed by the placing of the Senate Act upon the Statute Book. 
I do not know that any attempt has been made to answer 
them. At all events I have not seen any such attempts. 

“Now the asking of those questions implies criticism of 
those who are responsible for the state of affairs which 
prompted them. And therefore the next question which 
we ought to ask is whether we are entirely justified in 
offering criticism. For we are bound to remember the 
pertinent question of Our Lord who asked, ‘ Why be- 
holdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but 
considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye ?’ 

“Clearly this question of Our Lord’s is not meant to for- 
bid criticism altogether. The New Testament does not 
support the conclusion that Christians are precluded from 
criticising evil at all. Nor does it imply that we must al- 
ways suspend criticism until we are perfectly good our- 
selves. That in practice would mean a prohibition of all 
criticism. 

“But it does mean that the critic should have such a 
standard of his own that, believing in it entirely sincerely, 
he applies it to himself. This seems to me to be a lesson 
that we must all learn in this country. We need not wait 
until we are persuaded that we are all just men made per- 
fect before we make moral judgments. But we ought to 
wait until we have a standard of our own in which we be- 
lieve so profoundly that we have applied it to ourselves. 
Then we are in a position to criticise as being sinful persons 
who have tried to repent and know something of the 
imperfection of their own repentance. 

“T would ask that we should all of us apply that in making 
our judgments. Then if we are told that we must put our 
own house in order our withers will be unwrung.”’ 

* * * * 
A sensible leniency. 

The Minister of Native Affairs is to be congratulated 
upon his decision to be gracious—on terms—to the seven 
thousand African children who were excluded from their 
schools in April for staying away, on the instructions of 
their parents, in compliance with the boycott then being 
attempted. By the end of next year they should all be in 
their classes once more. A more forthcoming and less 
calculating clemency might have brought them back at 
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once and avoided the months during which many of them 
will continue to run wild about the townships and be ready 
recruits to the criminal gangs ; while it would doubtless 
have elicited a more hearty cooperation on the part of the 
parents. But the Minister has deemed it wise to demand 
certain undertakings. A deputation came to him on be- 
half of the parents concerned, asking for forgiveness for 
what they admitted was wrong behaviour and giving an 
assurance that if clemency were shown they would not 
misbehave again. ‘They also undertook to take action 
against any people or organisations that might incite to 
similar doings in the future, and to expose all secret 
attempts to undermine the Bantu Education Act. 

The Minister’s plan for the restoration process is that a 
committee of members of Native school councils will be 
appointed early in 1956 to investigate, with the assistance 
of the Department of Bantu Education, all cases of parents 
who give the required undertakings, and to decide which 
are bona fide cases. Their children will be admitted at 
once. If their admission is successful and order is main- 
tained, the committee will deal with further applications 
for admission in the second quarter, and so on. Thus by 
the end of 1956 all the children concerned, whose parents 
show the required sense of responsibility and who them- 
selves demonstrate their wish to behave properly can be 
back at school. 

* * * * 
Delusive arguments in support of a poor case. 

The oft-reiterated demand of the wine-farmers that 
Africans should be allowed to buy unfortified wines came 
up again at the recent congress at Malmesbury of the 
Winter Rainfall Area Agricultural Unions. It was so 
eloquently supported by the fallacious and erroneous 
arguments of the men who proposed and seconded the 
motion embodying it that it was unanimously passed by 
the congress without further discussion. The relaxation 
of the prevailing prohibition would doubtless benefit the 
pockets of the wine-farmers, but at what cost in misery to 
African homes and at what loss to the country? The 
proposer maintained in all seriousness and sincerity that it 
would lead to greater temperance—as if you discouraged 
a taste for liquor by making it easier to get. We presume 
that he cherished the illusion that light wines would wean 
the hard drinker from stronger stuff. If so, he should 
look round him and he will soon find that it always works 
the other way. He will find that our Native Beer Halls do 
nothing of the kind, that they tend rather to create than to 
diminish the taste for stuff with a much stronger alcoholic 
content. How often in the past we have heard France 
cited as a country which proved the harmlessness of a 
general consumption of light wines by young and old. 
But we do not hear it nowadays since the fact has emerged 
that France is full of alcoholics. And when you ask an 
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upholder of the tot system prevalent in the Western Pro- 
vince why there is so much appalling drunkenness amongst 
Coloured farm labourers, he will probably tell you that 
this is not at all due to the tot, but to the spirits and highly 
fortified concoctions which the labourers get hold of in 
the dorp at the week-end. No doubt he is right, but what 
about the argument that lighter liquor weans a man from 
stronger ? How are we to be persuaded that it will 
succeed with the African when it fails so conspicuously 
with the Coloured? If the argument had anything at all 
in it, it would support the maintenance of the line at 
present drawn between the African’s own beer and the 
European’s wines. 

No greater weight should be attached to the other 
argument which helped to produce the unanimity of the 
Congress, that in the Protectorates Africans can obtain 
liquor and there is no more drunkenness there than in the 


Union. It is no less erroneous and delusive. 


* * * * 
An invalid Reason. 

There will be widespread sympathy with Stephen 
Ramasodi, the sixteen-year old African schoolboy from the 
High School at Rosettenville, who has been barred from 
taking up a scholarship at one of America’s best schools 
because, on the advice of the Native Affairs Department, 
the Minister of the Interior has refused him a passport. 
With the law as it is at present this means that he cannot 
leave the country. The indignation freely expressed over 
this ban has somewhat unexpectedly evoked an explana- 
tion from Dr. Verwoerd’s department, though it is one 
which it is difficult to respect ; it sounds rather like the sort 
of “‘ eyewash ”’ that might be concocted by some underling 
of a department that tends on occasion a thought too 
readily to arrogance. It suggests that the experience 
would be ‘‘ dangerous to his whole future ”’ since he would 
have such difficulty in adapting himself to strange sur- 
roundings that “ he would most probably have returned a 
boy with a shattered dream.”’ A spokesman of the Native 
Affairs Department said further that it felt that the boy 
would find himself bewildered and unhappy and unable to 
receive the best results from his education, adding, some- 
what incredibly, ‘‘ He can get as good facilities for educa- 
tion in his own surroundings.” Well, the Department 
seems to have ensured that he should have a shattered 
dream now, whether or not others await him in the future, 
for the radiant hope of going to the excellent Kent School 
in Connecticut when Rosettenville closes down at the end 
of the year is in ruins ; but does it not realise how such an 
arbitrary denial of a reasonable liberty produces reactions 
which completely nullify most of its voluble overseas pro- 
paganda about all the deep concern in South Africa for the 
education and uplift of the Africans? A single action of 
this kind will be held to besmirch us beyond the detergent 
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power of masses of statistics or explanations. It is un- 
fortunate that it follows closely on the ban on a Cape Town 
student who was due to attend a very useful conference in 
Europe. 


* * * * 


Advance, Bechuanaland. 

The Bechuanaland Protectorate, that vast area with so 
much space hitherto waste for want of water, appears to be 
on the eve of anewera. After careful study by experts of 
various kinds, the blueprints are out for an expenditure of 
a million pounds of Colonial Development Fund money 
to get things moving. Such wealth as the country can 
claim lies in its cattle, but the distances which the stock 
must cover, whether to their grazing grounds or to the 
railway, are so great, and the watering points so few and 
far between, that this is unduly circumscribed. The 
major portion of the money, therefore, goes to the develop- 
ment of water supplies—prospecting for it, siting and 
sinking boreholes along the existing cattle routes and along 
new routes to fresh grazing areas. In addition, dams are 
to be constructed in suitable places for the supply of surface 
needs, Other expenditure contemplated for the cattle 
ranches provides for fencing, which must be on a vast 
scale, and for efforts to get rid of the tsetse fly. 


The eminently desirable objective of trying to widen the 
basis of the country’s livelihood is also being undertaken, 
and to this end the necessary preliminary of a thorough 
geological survey is under way, to cost a quarter of a 
million pounds over the next five years. Its aim is to 
locate and appraize hitherto unknown supplies both of 
water and of such minerals of value as may be there for the 
finding. ‘There is known to be some coal, but of what 
quality and in what quantities have yet to be ascertained 
authoritatively. Hope is entertained of finding other 
minerals offering prospects of profitable working. 


* * * * 


Kenya : a clearing sky. 

There are welcome signs at last in Kenya that the darkest 
hour of the Mau Mau emergency is passing, and the 
Government, which may be presumed to have the fullest 
information about the situation, has come forward with its 
plans for the “ simple and orderly development of African 
political life.” It is two years since the African Union was 
proscribed because of its connections with the trouble 
makers, but political associations are now to be encouraged. 
The base of the new order will be formed by the District 
Associations open to all local adults and granted official 
registration. Representatives from these will form area 
conventions which will be closely associated through the 
local member of the Legislative Council with that body. 
This system, it is announced, will have to be modified for 
the time being in some districts of the Central Province, so 
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long as any danger of Mau Mau infiltration exists, but 
means will be provided for the adequate expression of the 
views of loyalists. ‘The new plan has been agreed to after 
discussion with the African unofficial members of the 
Legislative Council. 


When the full story of the terrible experience from which 
the country appears to be emerging can be written it will 
glow with the firm faith, the incredible courage, the abound- 
ing cheerfulness amidst trials, temptations and death of the 
Kikuyu Christian loyalists. Said Mr. Michael Blundell, 
a prominent member of the Kenya Legislative Council, 
‘‘T think the most remarkable thing in Kenya has been the 
way in which many Kikuyu have clung fiercely and tena- 
ciously to the Christian faith.” Most fittingly the walls of 
a “ Martyrs’ Church”? are rising in Nairobi and forward 
movements are afoot so that when the evil spirit has gone 
out the house may not be left ‘‘ empty, swept and garnish- 
ed.” 


* * * * 


The Simonstown Agreement : no Colour Bar. 

The British Government’s loyalty to its principles in 
insisting that one of the conditions of its agreement with 
the Union over the naval base at Simonstown should be 
that colour should be no hindrance to employment there, 
has been warmly welcomed by many. The paragraph in 
the official statement reads :— 

“The Union Government undertake that there will be 
no bar to the recruitment and employment of Non-Euro- 
peans, that there will be no discrimination based on colour 
in the rates of pay for comparable jobs, and that Non- 
Europeans, once recruited, will have the same security of 
tenure as Europeans.” 

This statement, according to The Sun, has been received 
with a measure of incredulity, and future developments 
will be closely watched. 

“The Simonstown dockyard is one of the few places 
in South Africa where the Coloured youth is given a fair 
opportunity of entering the engineering trades. There 
are scores of Coloured fitters, turners, boilermakers, 
electricians, plumbers, carpenters, and the like employed 
in the dockyard, where, incidentally, they had the 
opportunity of learning their trades. The dockyard 
entrance examination knows no colour bar, and the 
Union Government certainly cannot boast of equivalent 
facilities for Coloured youths in any of its departments.” 
Another article in this paper speaks of Simonstown as 

“the only oasis of liberalism, justice, and fairplay, which 
represented the tradition of the Peninsula prior to Union,” 
and wonders “for how long the vicious and inexorable 
policy of apartheid will tolerate the privileges enjoyed by 
Coloured artisans at the Simonstown dockyard for genera- 
tions,” 
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The Problem of the Soil in the Native Areas of 
the Cape 


(Last month we reproduced from a report by the President 
and Director of the South African Institute of Race Relations 
on their recent visit to the Transkei and Ciskei, that portion 
which dealt with the situation of the Transkeian Bunga. 
Not less discerning was their study of the all-important ques- 
tion of the soil in those areas—the saving of it, and its ade- 
quacy for the population it must maintain.) 


STABILISATION BEFORE REHABILITATION 


R. C. B. Young, of the Native Affairs Department, 
announced to the Bunga that the Department would 

in future concentrate on a policy of “ Stabilization’ and 
not, as in the past, of full rehabilitation. He stated that of 
the 750 locations in the Transkei, 352 had been declared 
betterment areas (i.e. the people were prepared to accept 
betterment schemes), but in only 73 locations had the full 
reclamation programme been carried out in the ten years 
since 1945, when the policy had been instituted. At the 
present rate, the programme would take over one hundred 
years to complete. At present, he said, deterioration was 
outrunning restoration. Hence, in order to prevent 
further deterioration, ad hoc local committees (appointed 
by the Chief Magistrate and consisting of the local magis- 
trate, technical officials, leading Bantu) would be appoint- 
ed to determine the carrying capacity of a location, map 
out residential and grazing areas, decide what land must be 
Such plans would 
Once residential 


” 


excised, where fences were needed, etc. 
go to the Chief Magistrate for approval. 
areas were demarcated, people would not be permitted to 
rebuild except in these areas, but there would be no com- 
pulsory removal with compensation as hitherto. This 
stabilization was to form the basis for eventual full reclama- 
tion. 

Wherever we went, we found great confusion as to the 
exact meaning of “stabilization”? and the most varying 
interpretations. In some areas we were told that “ stabi- 
lization ’’ in the form of contouring and grass stripping to 
prevent erosion had been carried out for a long time. The 
next stage of “reclamation”? was to consist of fencing, 
paddocking, culling, and the final stage of “ rehabilitation” 
would take the form of the establishment of economic 
units (capable of providing a full-time livelihood for a 
family, including the man working full-time as a farmer). 
Presumably all efforts are to be directed towards contour- 
ing and grass stripping in order to hold the soil, leaving the 
second and third stages to be carried out when money and 
personnel permit. : 

There appears to be no doubt that the old system, under 
which a special Planning Committee planned the locations 


that were to become betterment areas, was too slow. 
Whether it also was too expensive, as claimed by Mr. 
Young, is open to doubt. According to him the following 
amounts were spent on reclamation work in the Transkei : 


1950/51 £189,000 
1952 164,000 (N.B. Between one-quarter 
1953 153,000 and one-third used to maintain 
1954 176,000 completed work.) 
1955 203,000 


Total £915,000 in five years. 
That this constitutes a correct price for saving the soil is 
probably debatable. Mr. Young further observed that an 
increase in funds would be unlikely to be accompanied by 
an increase in staff because trained staff was simply not 
available. ‘This seemed to us a somewhat unimaginative 
approach. ‘The shortage of trained staff is such in all 
areas that it seems most unlikely that even a ‘‘stabilization”’ 
programme will be carried out on a sufficiently large scale. 
It seemed to us that the only possible answer is to train 
Africans for the work and to make the positions sufficiently 
rewarding, both in regard to salaries and status, to attract 
them. 
GOOD AND BAD . 

We were impressed by widespread evidence of contour- 
ing and grass stripping, and re-allocation of residential 
sites in many of the areas we visited in the Transkei and 
the Ciskei. One area (of which we only saw a portion) 
where we would have expected significant improvement in 
view of the fact that it has been the subject of comment for 
more than twenty years, namely, Herschel, proved very 
disappointing. ‘The ravages of soil erosion there and in 
the Middledrift area were the worst we saw. In general, 
conditions in the Ciskei seemed to be appreciably worse 
than in the Transkei—even the homesteads presented a 
contrast in the Transkei. Most of the huts were well- 
built and looked trim, while in the Ciskei a great many huts 
were dilapidated, neglected, and thoroughly shoddy in 
appearance. By contrast, however, we did see a number 
of well-built European-style houses. It must be borne in 
mind that the Ciskei experienced drought conditions this 
year, while much of the Transkei had good rains. Further, 
conditions, even in one district, vary greatly. In the 
Keiskamahoek District, for example, average annual rain- 
fall varies from twenty to forty inches. In the Middle- 
drift area we saw mealié lands from which the people will 
be fortunate if the yield reaches half a bag per acre. And 
this has been the position for years. The people, never- 
theless, continue to plough and plant these unfruitful lands 
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year after year in the same way, sowing the same crop, 
achieving the same negative result. On the virgin soil of 
the new compensatory lands near Butterworth, we saw the 
mealies standing high and laden. ‘he agricultural officer 
estimates that the yield will be eight bags per acre, which 
will mean, as the plots are five acres in extent, that after the 
families’ estimated requirement of twenty bags has been 
met, there will remain twenty bags for sale. 

We visited locations that have been reclaimed in the 
Butterworth, King William’s Town, Alice, and Keiskama- 
hoek districts. In the Butterworth district eight out of a 
total of twenty-five locations have been reclaimed, probably 
the greatest proportionate extent of betterment to be found 
in the whole territory. Betterment has involved excision 
of eroded lands, allocation of compensatory arable lands, 
grouping of residential sites, paddocking (with fencing and 
rotational grazing), rehabilitation of dongas and other 
eroded areas. No betterment is, of course, possible with- 
out assessing the carrying capacity of the land and reducing 
the number of stock in terms of this assessment. The 
improvements brought about by these measures in terms 
of adequate pasturage, higher crop yield, halting of erosion, 
better-built homesteads, were clearly apparent, even to 
our untrained urban eyes. Nevertheless, despite this 
comparatively widespread and energetic reclamation, 
labour migration has not decreased in the bettered loca- 
tions. In other words, the population is too large for even 
reclaimed areas to support their inhabitants. 

Wherever we went, we were impressed by the results 
that reclamation yields and by the recuperative power of 
the land under appropriate management. We saw areas, 
at one time so denuded that the carrying capacity was 
negligible, returning to fertility and becoming good grass- 
land. 

CO-OPERATION 

Despite the visible improvements that have been 
brought about, there nevertheless appears to be very 
widespread opposition to improvement measures and a 
marked lack of co-operation. The evidence in this regard 
was somewhat contradictory. Native Commissioners and 
agricultural officers were unanimous in describing the 
Africans in the Transkei and Ciskei as extremely unco- 
operative and opposed to the introduction of any changes, 
even those which would benefit them most. Further, it 
was stated, they were apathetic, unwilling to contribute 
any effort themselves, and completely dependent on the 
Government to have everything done for them. The 
story of the Africans who walked a long distance to report 
to the Native Commissioner that a dead dog was polluting 
their well and to request him to do something about it 
was related as typifying the general attitude and approach. 

The headmen were, in general, regarded as poor material 
and unwilling or unable to give an effective lead. A 
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number of officials expressed the belief that it would be 
much easier to work with and through a traditional chief 
whose orders, once this co-operation had been won, would 
be carried out. Some had had experience in the Trans- 
vaal and stated that progress was much more satisfactory 
there, working through a chief. 

But during the course of conversations, other aspects 
were also revealed. We were given examples of locations, 
where the tribesmen, under the leadership of the head- 
men, had voluntarily introduced rotational paddocking 
and were carrying it out without fencing by demarcating 
the fields by beacons and careful herding. In many areas 
the people had themselves taken the initiative in having 
schools, especially secondary schools, provided and had 
contributed money and labour towards this end. It- 
appeared that one of the major causes of difficulty arose 
from the fact that in so many locations the people had 
agreed to betterment and thereafter years passed before 
betterment measures were instituted. By that time people 
had come and gone, attitudes had changed, and the whole 
process of winning consent would have commenced again. 

An influential African made the point that residential 
areas on ‘Trust lands (all betterment areas automatically 
come under the Trust) are no better than on unimproved 
locations. There is no sanitation. He asked why the 
Trust did not provide building materials in the form of 
windows, doors, thatch (which is scarce in the Ciskei) at 
cost so that the standard of building can be raised. He was 
also of the opinion that the whole problem centred round 
the choice of sympathetic and understanding European 
personnel. 

SUSPICION — 

There seems to be no doubt that, on the whole, the popu- 
lation is suspicious of betterment measures. ‘Traditional 
attitudes towards cattle do not seem to have changed 
significantly and the fact that betterment usually starts with 
culling means that the most difficult hurdle comes first. 
if people could first be reassured that tractors were avail- 
able, if the cash value of dairy returns could be demons- 
trated, it is possible that recognition of the necessity for 
culling might be facilitated. Meanwhile, there seems no 
doubt that the ‘‘ Trust ” (the South African Native Trust) 
inspires a very solid hatred. To say of anything, that it 
stems from the Trust, is enough to condemn it. 

Further, there seems no doubt that this hatred of the 
Trust is fanned by the African National Congress. Neither 
the African National Congress nor the All-African Conven- 
tion appear to be organised on any widespread scale in the 
Transkei or the Ciskei. Rather, there appear to be 
sporadic areas where one and/or other organisation is 
active. Their tactics appear to be entirely opportunistic 
in that they rouse opposition to all Government measures 
without regard to actual merit or demerit, An example 
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of this completely irresponsible opposition is deliberate 
fence-cutting, which appears to have been organised on a 
number of occasions. 

These two organisations appear to be gaining somewhat 
in strength. We were, for instance, told that it is easier to 
gain the co-operation of the older generation for better- 
ment schemes, etc., and that it is the younger men who are 
completely intractable, 


FREEHOLD FARMERS 

The efforts to improve farming methods do not seem to 
have influenced independent African farmers. We saw 
the evidence before our own eyes: the ravaged soil and 
crumbling hillsides and lack of contoured fields in a free- 
hold location lying next to fertile betterment areas. We 

“saw the heedless ploughing of virgin soil on the farms of 
private African owners and the clutter of kraals which 
demonstrated the settlement of relatives on these farms. 
And every official told us that the African freehold farmer 
was as inefficient an agriculturist as the average tribesman. 

There was unanimity in the conviction that it would be 
irresponsible to grant unrestricted freehold title under 
present conditions. Any grant of freehold title, should 
lard be available, should be made subject to beneficial 
occupation and observance of specified agricultural 
methods. 

In the light of this situation, it was discouraging to be 
told at Tsolo Agricultural School (where there are now 
sixty-three pupils, minimum entrance qualification being 
two or three years of the Junior Certificate course, and cost 
£10 per annum) that practically none of the students be- 
come farmers after the completion of what appears to be 
an excellent two years’ course. Most of the students— 
and there were three hundred applicants for admission to 
the School this year—seem to want to do the course be- 
cause it is further ‘‘ education,”’ not because ‘it is education 
in agriculture. A few of the students become demons- 
trators, and a few go into the agricultural department in 
South Africa or the High Commission Territories, but 
many go on to purely urban occupations. 

In view of the acute lack of personnel in the agricultural 
department, it seemed to us that it should be possible to 
alter this situation. The extent to which defeat has been 
accepted was symbolised by the now derelict Teko Agricul- 
tural School. This abandoned school, with weeds choking 
what had once been beautiful gardens of staff members, 
and the full range of buildings—hostels, administrative 
offices, homes for the staff, barns and silos and dairy— 
slowing rotting into complete disrepair was one of the 
saddest sights we saw. 


ENCOURAGING FACTS 
But there are also more hopeful developments. In the 
Ciskei, for instance, forty-four dairies have been establish- 
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ed, and the cash payments for cream amounted to £10,000 
last year, accruing to some 300 participants. This cash 
return for milk is slowly modifying traditional attitudes 
towards cattle and we were given instances of the voluntary 
sale of scrub cattle and their replacement by one or two 
dairy cows. 


A number of experiments are being carried out in order 
to determine what constitutes an ‘‘ economic unit,”’ i.e. 
sufficient land and pasturage to support a family. Near 
to Alice, the overflow from one betterment area is being 
resettled on newly acquired Trust farms on economic 
units of four morgen plus grazing for seven head of cattle. 
Unless the man is engaged full-time in farming, the family 
loses its rightsto the land. In the Keiskamahoek District, 
twenty families to whom the same conditions of full-time 
farming apply have been settled on a Trust farm one 
square mile in extent. Each family is given three morgen 
of arable land, one-third acre residential site and one-sixth 
acre irrigated land for vegetable growing. Ploughing is 
done by Trust tractors. Each family has at least one 
Jersey cow, obtained from the Trust at a subsidised price 
of £15, and there is a co-operatively run dairy. 


On the other hand, plans are being formulated for the 
establishment of what are called rural townships. In the 
betterment area near Alice, those Africans who were 
squatters without land rights are to be moved to a rural 
township, where they will be given a residential plot and 
one-eighth acre garden plot and no grazing rights. It is 
apparently intended to establish a number of these rural 
townships, where the women and children will live while 
the men work in towns, visiting their families, where 
distances are not too great, over week-ends. We, frankly, 
did not understand how such rural townships would be- 
come viable. We found that we were not alone in this 
lack of understanding and that there was considerable 
apprehension in official quarters lest these rural town- 
ships develop into rural slums. 


Although we everywhere met officers who were tackling 
projects with energy and enthusiasm, our most abiding 
impression was that it was generally realised that the 
problem was too big to be resolved and that the best that 
was being done amounted to piece-meal efforts. Every- 
where there was an eager waiting for the Report of the 
Tomlinson Commission and a near mystical hope that it 
would propound the answers that have so far not been given, 


We, for our part, were reinforced in our conviction that 
the rural question does not stand on its own and that unless 
the country is relieved of its present surplus population, 
which means promoting permanent urban settlement, the 
situation will not be radically improved. 
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Bantu Education Department 
BANTU LANGUAGES : UNIFORMITY AND SPELLING REFORM 


(The following has been issued by the new Bantu Education 
Department. We commend it to the attention of our readers. 


Editors, “ S.A. Outlook.) 


HROUGH its Bantu Language Board and Committees 
the Department is considering, amongst other things 
two matters of some importance, viz., Uniformity and 
Spelling Reform. 
The question may be asked why this should be necessary 
and what it is all about. Some basic facts, and conclusions 
drawn therefrom are hereunder presented as explanation. 


UNIFICATION. 

It must be clearly understood that uniformity is not the 
same as unification. Ina cluster of closely related dialects, 
none of which is strong enough to dominate the others, it 
may be necessary to create a common medium which all 
the speakers of these dialects can understand, by adding 
elements from several or all of these dialects to the common 
basis. In arriving at this common medium the elements 
which are peculiar to one dialect only are avoided. The 
creation of such a common or standard form of speech is 
called unification. Asan example one might cite the mixed 
Sotho deliberately written by some writers in the news- 
papers with a view to being understood by South-Sotho, 
Tswana and North-Sotho speakers alike. 


UNIFORMITY. 

While unification may eventually result from a natural, 
spontaneous development, the Department does not intend 
to bring it about deliberately, but will rather endeavour to 
achieve as great a measure of uniformity between closely 
related languages as is possible, e.g. within the Sotho group 
and within the Nguni group of languages. It must be 
clearly understood that uniformity, not amalgamation of 
languages is contemplated. Thus Xhosa and Zulu will 
not be fused to form a new mixture. 
they will continue to exist side by side. 

Uniformity means that artificial differences are removed, 
so that written languages which are spoken alike will also 
appear alike when written. Such artificial differences 
comprise : writing the same sounds in different ways or 
writing different sounds the same way ; differing rules for 
word-division, use of capitals, hyphens and punctuation ; 
different abbreviations ; differences in grammar where 
these could be avoided ; differences in vocabulary where 


On the contrary, 


similar words exist; differences in newly-coined words 
where a little co-operation could have ensured that the 
same words were used. 

For example, a great deal of spoken South-Sotho, 
Tswana and North-Sotho is absolutely identical, but when 


written these three look as if they were entirely different 
Unsophisticated readers take one look at the 
language written in an unfamiliar manner and declare that 
they cannot read it. Fortunately, as already published for 
general information in the Bantu Education Journal of 
April, 1955, uniform spelling rules have been adopted for 
North-Sotho and Tswana, and speakers of either of these 
two languages can now read the other withease. IfSouth- . 
Sotho were to adopt all or most of the same spelling rules, 
the artificial differences would be removed to the advantage 
of all three languages. Likewise, if Xhosa and Zulu were 
spelt alike a similar advantage would have been gained by 
the Xhosa and Zulu peoples. The sound systems of these 
two languages ‘do not show any remarkable differences, so 
that the difficulties encountered in giving Sotho a uniform 
orthography do not obtain here. 

In the development of modern scientific, technical, 


languages. 


grammatical and literary terminologies it is equally 
important to co-operate in achieving the greatest possible 
measure of uniformity in order that the speakers of one 
language may read and understand without difficulty books 
of a scientific nature written in the other language. 


ADVANTAGES OF UNIFORMITY 


1. LOWER PRINTING COSTS. 
(a) GENERAL. 

This proposition, that uniformity is an advantage, 
does not appear to be self-evident, for the question is 
sometimes asked : 

“ What benefit would result from writing, for example, 
Zulu and Xhosa in the same way?” The reply is: 
“These people could then read each other’s books and ~ 
newspapers and notices in public places more easily.” 
Again the question is asked, ‘‘ Why should they ? Why 
cannot each read his own books and newspapers ?”’ 
Here is the answer: ‘* Books and newspapers have to 
be printed, and printing costs are so high that unless 
you can produce and sell a great quantity, you cannot do 
it at all.” To put it another way, you must get many 
people to share the expense. 


(b) NEWSPAPERS. 

Newspapers are so expensive to produce that it could 
not be done at all without selling at least half of all the 
space to advertisers. A glance at any newspaper will 
show how much space is used for advertising. No 
advertiser will pay his hundreds of pounds for news- 
paper space, unless he knew the newspaper was being 
read by thousands of readers. A population with only 
a small number of readers can therefore never have a 
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newspaper in its own language. On the other hand, a 
large population with many readers can afford more 
than one, perhaps many newspapers. The advantages 
of making it easier, through uniformity, for many people 
to read slightly differing languages, should therefore be 
apparent. 


(c) BOOKS. 

With books it is the same, but in a different way. 
Books cannot be paid for out of advertising, for obvious 
reasons. Books have to be paid for by the buyers, as 
can be seen from the fact that a book costing ten shillings 
contains no more material than a Sunday newspaper 
costing fourpence. Moreover, the cost of a book lies in 
the expense of setting up the lead from which it is print- 
ed, not in running the press and the price of the paper. 
Thus if 1,000 copies cost say £1,000 to produce, 5,000 
copies would cost only £2,000—in the first case £1 per 
copy, in the second, only 8/- per copy. A larger edition 
has two advantages : 

(1) It is cheaper, and 
(2) It reaches many more readers because of its lower 
price. 

For these reasons books, other than school books, 
which might be produced if both Zulus and Xhosas read 
them, cannot be produced today for each group 
separately. 


(d) POPULATION FIGURES. 

Whilst on the question of numbers, it is well to bear 
in mind that only certain languages are spoken by a 
population sufficiently large to pay for a news press and 
literature of their own, subsidized neither by missions 
nor by. the government. In South Africa the Nguni 
group is by far the strongest numerically. Some years 
ago the Nguni speakers in the Union and the Protecto- 
tates were reliably estimated (in round figures) at :— 


Xhosa 2,380,000 persons 

Zulu 2,048,000 ” 

Swazi 410,009 *F 
4,838,000 = 


The Sotho group was estimated at :— 
South-Sotho 1,391,000 persons 


Tswana 816,000 #A 
North-Sotho 772,000 9 
2,979,000 Z 


The Tsonga number about a quarter million in the 
Union, and, were it not for the much larger Tsonga-speak- 
ing population in Mozambique, would hardly be able to 
have a literature of their own. The numbers of Venda- 
speakers are wholly inadequate to pay for a literature of 
any kind without assistance. 
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2. LITERARY AND CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
Not only educationists and those who have cultural 
advancement at heart should welcome every step to- 
wards uniformity in language, but also publishers and 
authors who produce the books, for greater financial 
reward will come their way. Sucha development would 
stimulate not only the growth of literature but also the 
cultural life of the people. 


UNIFORMITY DICTATED BY PRACTICAL 
NECESSITY 

It was the impact of hard facts that brought about re- 
form in the past. In the early days each language had its 
own system of spelling, and even different mission societies 
using the same language had private spelling. As the 
disadvantages of this were realised, more and more uni- 
formity was achieved. 

Unavoidably the same facts will compel us further in the 
same direction. This applies with particular force also to 
the question of Xhosa and Zulu spelling which is now 
considered. 

SPELLING REFORM 

Reform of spelling, where such is deemed necessary, 
will of course also aim at establishing greater uniformity 
with allied languages, for the reasons referred to above. 

But uniformity in itself is not enough. For instance 
Xhosa and Zulu already have uniformity as regards the 
use of a non-roman symbol for implosive b, but all they do 
in this instance is to share an encumbrance. Spelling 
reform, however, is aimed at ridding orthography of 
encumbrances which are holding back development. 

Whenever spelling reform is discussed, it soon becomes 
clear that basic assumptions are not accepted by everybody, 
or are lost sight of in particular cases. Yet basic facts 
there are, and they must be borne in mind at all times. 
These facts are :— 

(1) Systems of ordinary writing are, first and last, 
designed and intended for the use of adults in business, 
everyday life, science and for pleasure. ‘They are not 
designed nor intended for the convenience of teachers, 
school-children or foreigners. 

(2) Writing by hand is nowadays completely over- 
shadowed by printing, typing, stencilling, rubber- 
stamping, mechanical and electronic counting and 
bookkeeping, etc. A system of spelling which does 
not fit in with the machines (made, in our case, in 
Great Britain and the United States) will daily have 
to be adapted to suit the machines. 

(3) It will therefore never be possible to bring about 
the use of non-roman symbols in government offices, 
telephone directories, registration of names, deeds, 
place-names, in telegraphy, in the European press and 
literature, 
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(4) Big printers can, of course, stock matrices for 
special non-roman symbols, though they naturally 
pass the cost on to the consumer. But even big 
printers will not order faces (kinds of type) and sizes 
other than the most usual ones. The result is inferior 
printing, regarded by some as “‘ good enough for the 
Bantu,” an attitude which is to be deplored. A 
language which aspires to be more than just the 
language of school readers and Bible stories cannot rely 
on these few big printers only. Such printing jobs as 
handbills, posters, public notices of auctions, weddings, 
funerals, games ; traffic signs and warnings, circulars 
to householders, instructions on tools, utensils, food- 
stuffs and medicines, labels, dockets, invoices, ledgers 
and so on, all these have to be done by the local 
printer, or not at all. And it is quite certain that no 
small printer will bother to buy special matrices if 
these are required for occasional vernacular printing. 
Indeed experience has shown that even the newspaper 
presses of the country, which issue newspapers regu- 
larly every week, have not been willing to incur the 
prohibitive expense of securing the necessary range 
of matrices needed for the non-roman symbols. The 
result has been a dual system of spelling in the Nguni 
languages—one for school and university use and the 
other for everyday adult use. ‘This is an unfortunate, 
a most regrettable state of affairs, which cannot be 
allowed to continue any longer. 

(5) The continued use of any non-roman symbol in a 
vernacular would therefore perpetuate the present 
dual system (one for schools and school books, another 
for the press and all the rest) until one of them pushed 
out the other. The facts set out in the preceding 
paragraphs are unassailable. History and present- 
day trends do not support the view that the non- 
roman symbols can hold their own, especially in view 
of the paramount fact which follows. 

(6) It must be recognized that none of our Bantu langu- 
ages, any more than European or other languages, can 
have a practical spelling without compromises or 
makeshifts. Combinations such as hl, dl, sh, tsh, 
ny, are makeshifts, but are nevertheless quite service- 
able in practice. Nor is the ordinary person over- 
much concerned or even aware of such things, pro- 
vided the spelling is serviceable. What Zulu, for 
instance, knows or cares that k between vowels is 
pronounced as voiced g? Nor has there been any 
trouble teaching a Zulu child that th is aspirated but 
tsh is not, the Venda child that vh and fh are not 
aspirated but bilabial forms of v and f, or the Sotho 
child that g is a velar fricative but mg is as in sing, that 
is, nothing like either g or 7. 

(7) Finally it is most important to stress that a practical 
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orthography is devised with an eye to word and sound 
frequency. If the question arises whether a certain 
distinction is necessary, books and newspapers must 
be searched for examples, and a count must be made 
of the number of occurrences in, say, a hundred pages 
of print. This is the test. The test whether a dis- 
tinction is necessary is not whether examples can be 
manufactured to show that certain things might occur, 
when actually they are not, or only rarely, found in 
the printed page. Scientists may need to make all 
distinctions, though even they seldom do. Even to 
think of doing so in an everyday system of spelling is 
a mistaken approach to the problem. It is wholly 
unpractical and the results are therefore generally 
impracticable. 

Having regard to the foregoing facts and considerations, 
the Language Board and the Language Committees of the 
Department will study the present spelling systems to see 
whether any steps are called for in the interests of further 
uniformity and more practical methods of orthography. 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL DAY 
28TH AUGUST, 1955 


PECIAL days are observed in most Churches and 
Sunday-schools, but no occasion is more worthy of 
such recognition than National Sunday School Day. This 
is the day above all others on which the Sunday School is 
emphasised and Sunday Schools of all denominations unite 
in thanksgiving and prayer for the great movement of which 
they are members. 

We are confronted today with a situation in which the 
issues between good and evil are as sharply defined as 
ever in history. On the one side are the powerful and 
persistent influences at work for moral and spiritual 
declension which would rob our boys and girls of all that is 
finest in life. On the other it is evident that the Spirit of 
the Lord has “lifted up a banner’ against these enemies 
and is powerfully at work in many lands. Clearly it is a 
time to marshal reinforcements and to this end to redouble 
every effort to train our children in loyalty to the Saviour 
and in fearless, consistent Christian living. 

The Sunday School exists primarily to provide this 

training and thus to lay the foundations of upright Chris- 
tian character in those who will be the men and women of 
tomorrow. 
’ An earnest and confident appeal is now made to Ministers. 
Missionaries, Superintendents, Officers, and Teachers, 
and all others concerned to participate with enthusiasm in 
the observance of National Sunday School Day. 

For this purpose free literature is available and may be 
had on application to the General Secretary, S.A. National 
Sunday School Association, P.O. Box 17, Port Elizabeth. 
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South African Missionary Institutions 
MORGENSTER 


(In 1953 theological and missionary students of four com- 
munions, and of Afrikaans, German and English-speaking 
traditions, in the Department of Divinity of Rhodes Univer- 
sity, Grahamstown, prepared a series of essays on ‘‘ Some 
South African Missionary Institutions.” It was our privi- 
lege to receive a copy of the essays, and it has been our purpose 
to print some of them in our columns. We acknowledge the 
permission given to us by Prof. N. H. G. Robinson, who has 
succeeded Prof. Horton Davies, under whom the essays were 
prepared. Editor, “ South African Outlook.’’) 


N the work of her missionaries in Southern Rhodesia the 
Dutch Reformed Church has rendered signal service 
in helping to proclaim the Gospel of Jesus Christ. One of 
her best loved missionaries was Stephanus Hofmeyr, who 
was the first South African-born Afrikaner to devote his 
whole life to missionary work outside what is now the 
Union of South Africa. It is due to his vision and perse- 
vering prayer that the missionary work at Morgenster was 
started. 
FOUNDATION 

This work at Morgenster rests on the finest of founda- 
tions. ‘The Blessed Trinity has manifestly blessed the 
mission which was brought into existence after twenty 
years of earnest intercession. Stephanus Hofmeyr longed 
to bring the gospel to the Banyai people ; for twenty years 
he interceded on their behalf, and the work at Morgenster 
is the answer to his pleadings. Thus Hofmeyr, if not in 
person, was undoubtedly in spirit the pioneer missionary 
to the Banyai. From time to time he sent some of his 
evangelists to live among them for a period, and they would 
return before the suspicion and opposition of the Matabele 
chief had time to gather force. 

Lobengula, the chief concerned, described the Banyai as 
“dogs,” and much difficulty was experienced in getting 
his permission to start a mission station at Morgenster. 
Even Francois Coillard’s attempt to evangelise the Banyai 
was prevented by the interference of Lobengula. After 
Rhodes had acquired the right of entry into his country, 
another attempt was made to establish a D.R.C. mission 
station in Banyailand. 

On the 9th September 1891, Andrew Louw pitched his 
tent on the hill Mngabe, where the present mission station 
Morgenster (Morning Star) now lies. It is about three 
miles from some of the Zimbabwe ruins. 
man of weak physique, and not long after his arrival at 
Morgenster, he had a severe bout of fever, but by the grace 
of God, his health was restored, and he was able to continue 
his work. His salary was about £100 per annum, and the 


Louw was a 


price of a bag of meal, at times, rose to £20, and that of a 
pound of sugar to 2/6. This gives us some indication of 
the faith of this pioneer missionary, and of God’s enabling 
grace. r 

In 1894, Andrew Louw, now an ordained minister, 
married Cienie Malan. (It is interesting to note that this 
Cienie and the late General Smuts were educated at the 
same school, and were life-long friends.) Cienie proved a 
great help to her husband, and together they knew many 
difficulties and privations. At first they had to live in a 
wattle and daub house. On the 16th March they moved 
into their first home, the first permanent building erected 
at Morgenster. The first missionary doctor, Dr. John 
Helm, arrived at Morgenster in the same year (1894). 


CONSOLIDATION 

Andrew Louw and his wife taught themselves, with the 
help of Bantu friends, the Shona language. Then with 
Dr. Helm, and various native helpers, (among them 
Laura Makoeli, Lukas Mokoele and Hungwe), they pro- 
ceeded to translate the Bible into Shona. As Mrs. Louw 
was an excellent linguist, the Church provided a house- 
keeper to enable her to help her husband in this great task 
of translation. Mrs. Louw also felt especially called to 
help the heathen women around her, and taught them 
housecraft as well as the Word of God. The task of 
translation took twelve years to complete. 

Morgenster was but the first of a number of mission 
stations. In 1895 the farm Harawe, close to Morgenster, 
was purchased with a view to establishing a station there. 
The first missionary at Harawe was the Rev. H. C. Hugo. 
The work at this station was later abandoned because the 
ground in the vicinity was allotted to Europeans. In 1893 
a chapel of poles and mud was erected at Fort Victoria. 
A large scale expansion of the work took place in 1907, 
when the Church took over three stations from the Berlin 
Missionary Society, the buildings being bought for the 
sum of £1,750. 

In 1913 a small printing press was purchased and set up 
at Morgenster, this purchase being made possible chiefly 
through the instrumentality of Dr. J. du Plessis. 
Immediately work was begun on a bi-monthly paper called 
Munjai Washe (Herald of the King) ; in addition Scripture 
lessons were drawn up and printed. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE MISSION 
A European missionary supervises a workshop where 
most of the roof-timber for building purposes is prepared, 
and much of the furniture for the station and schools is 
made. Industrial instruction of young women is carried 
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out with the purpose of fitting them for home life. Spiri- 
tual training of the students consists of Scripture lessons 
at school, weekly Bible-study groups, Sunday School, and 
personal training by their teachers. ‘Those who profess 
conversion and have reached a suitable age are allowed to 
join the Catechism Class. For those who wish to engage 
in active Christian service there is a movement known as 
“Varwi” or “ Strewers” (Endeavourers), who meet 
weekly for spiritual edification, and go regularly to the 
kraals, while at some stations an attempt has been made to 
establish S.C.A. branches. For the building of character 
and fitting for service, Pathfinder groups have been 
organised. ‘There is a need for activities for the native 
youth which will be suitable to their nature and supply 
their social as well as their spiritual needs. 

For s>me years now it has been the practice to conduct 
a weck of evangelism during the September vacation. 
During this period they endeavour to find time for the 
entire European staff to do evangelistic work in the out- 
stations. On such occasions many of the “‘ Strewers ”’ 
and other native Christians go out to witness for Christ to 
their own people. These attempts have in the past been 
greatly blessed of God. , 

The policy of uplifting the Mukaranga women was 
continued. Girls’ hostels were built on all the mission 
stations, these being under the supervision of the wife of 
the missionary at the beginning, though as the work 
expanded, women were sent out by the “ Vroue Sending- 
bond” as matrons. Here too lives are changed. In 1931 
a school especially for the wives of evangelists and evange- 
list teachers was begun at Morgenster by Miss M. Joubert. 
This school was also later attended by the wives of ministers 
in training, the main subjects being divinity, reading and 
writing, housekeeping subjects, and gardening. In 1947 
this school, with the aid of Beit funds was developed into 
a housecraft school. Since 1949 Mrs. H. W. Murray has 
given separate tuition to the wives of future ministers and 
evangelists. This work again has been used of God for 
the conversion and edification of many women. In 1933 
a ‘“‘Vrouebond ” (Women’s League) was founded for all 
women desirous of working for the Lord, and to-day there 
are branches of this League on every station. It is of 
interest to note the impact of Christianity on what may be 
called barbarism ; its general effect is that of raising people 
to a higher way of life, especially in this case, the women- 
folk. In 1935 Mrs. Louw, wife of the founder, who had 
so much interest in and such high ideals for the women of 
the Mukaranga, went to her rest. 

Another interesting point about the mission stations is 
the importance of the medical missionary. Connected 
with the medical work at Morgenster is the care of 
orphaned infants. During the period 1927-1944 there was 
an orphanage for Natives at Morgenster at which quite a 
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number of children were reared under the guidance of 
Mrs. Hodgkin, the Warden. After a time, however, it 
was felt that the Mukaranga people should be taught to 
care for their own orphan children, and also that it was 
not a good policy to rear children apart from normal 
family life, so the orphanage was closed, the children 
being now cared for from infancy by sympathetic folk. 

A course for the training of Native nurses after Standard 
VI is offered to both men and women, the task of training 
being undertaken by European nurses at Morgenster. At 
the present time there are about forty-six such students, | 
some of these having been sent by other Protestant mission- 
ary societies for training. Mention must be made of the 
work of Miss E. E. Wells, a Methodist Englishwoman and 
trained nurse, who gave devoted service for many years to 
the work at Morgenster. 

On 22nd June 1925 a school for the training of Native 
evangelists was opened with an initial enrolment of four 
students. The first lecturer was the Rev. H. W. Murray 
who was later succeeded by the Rev. A. A. Louw. Quali- 
fication for entrance was the Standard VI certificate, but, 
because there were so few candidates with this qualifica- 
tion, students with lower qualifications were permitted to 
enter. From among the first group of four students one 
eventually became the first ordained African minister. In 
June, 1936 a beginning was made with the training of 
Native ministers, the course lasting two years. One of the 
candidates, Ezra Shumba, was ordained in August 1938 in 
the church at Morgenster. 

CONCLUSION 

Dr. Andries Adriaan Louw, the only son of the Rey. 
A. A. Louw (founder of Morgenster) worked for seventeen 
years on a completely revised translation of the Shona 
Bible. On April 27th, 1950, amidst much rejoicing, this 
Bible was distributed. Dr. Louw received an honorary 
Doctorate in Literature for this outstanding achievement. 

Dr. M. H. Steyn who has done such outstanding 
missionary medical work at Morgenster, and who has 
specialised in work for the blind and diseases of women 
(both of paramount importance in missionary work— 
among the Bantu the incidence of blindness is appallingly 
high) received the M.B.E. in 1950 in England for his great 
and notable service. 

This essay cannot do justice to all the splendid work 
that is being done at Morgenster, but we are grateful for 
all the sacrificial and loving work that Afrikaner mission- 
aries are doing for the underprivileged Bantu people. We 
may conclude with the touching story of the Rev. M. 
Louw, who was ordained at the same service as the Bantu 
evangelist Phatudi. The service was in Afrikaans and in a 
Bantu language, and together the Revs. Louw and Phatudi 
knelt as the same ministers ordained them. Phatudi was 
the son of a chief and renounced all claims to chieftainship 
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when he became a Christian. (His father was a heathen 
and demanded this of him). Years later, he had the joy 
of baptising his own aged mother, surely something 
altogether unique in the annals of Christian history. ‘The 
Revs. Louw and Phatudi do not work at Morgenster, but 
in the Transvaal, but their record is such as demands 
tribute to their work and devotion. 

The children of the founder of Morgenster (the Rev. A. 
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A. Louw) and one adopted child are all doing most valuable 
work either at Morgenster or at other missionary centres. 

Though this is a most inadequate account of the splendid 
and sacrificial work of those engaged in the missionary 
activities of the Dutch Reformed Church, yet the study of 
their adventures is a most stimulating and inspiring experi- 
ence. 


Octocentenary of the Church of Finland 


A CHURCH THAT HAS PIONEERED IN SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


N the 19th of May, Ascension Day, the Church of 
Finland, (which is Evangelical Lutheran in character), 
held a great festival service in the cathedral of Turku in 
celebration of the 800th anniversary of its founding. It 
was naturally a great occasion, with the President of the 
Republic attending, together with numerous church fathers 
and leaders from neighbouring lands, including a repre- 
sentative of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Together 
the great assemblage recalled with gratitude to God the 
occasion in 1155 when St. Eric, king of Sweden, with St. 
Henry, (an English-born bishop), and some Swedish 
soldiers, came on what they call today ‘ the first crusade’ 
to Western Finland, already in some measure under the 
influence of Christianity, and the Church of Finland was 
first organised. On the same day throughout Finland 
offerings were collected in all the churches towards the 
building in London of a Finnish seamen’s mission church. 
In addition to other expressions of thanksgiving the anni- 
versary year will be made memorable for the blind by the 
publication of the Finnish Bible in Braille. 

This hale and evergreen veteran of a church would 
hardly have survived in vigour had it been content to con- 
fine its work to its own country. Through the agency of 
the Finnish Missionary Society it has carried the Christian 
message far afield—to Ovamboland first of all, thence to 
the Okavango, Kaoko-Otavi, and Johannesburg, and then 
more recently to East Africa in the Lake Nyasa region. 
For a time from 1900 there was also some work in Honan 
Province in China, but at present the only representatives 
in the Orient are two men on the staff of the Theological 
Seminary and Bible School in Hong Kong. For the Jews 
there are a children’s home, kindergarten and school in 
Jerusalem with five Finnish women in charge. 

The largest and oldest work is in South West Africa 
amongst the Ovambos, the vigorous people in the north 
whom the Germans fenced off from the rest of the Terri- 
tory. Here the mission was planted in 1870. It was one 
of the less attractive regions of rampant heathenism and 
demanded much of the newcomers in the way of sacrifice 


and disappointment, but the challenge was met with 
steadfast courage until today the membership of the church 
has reached 80,000 in a total population of over 200,009. 
There are twenty-three congregations, each under an 
African pastor, of whom there are in all forty-three, the 
first of them ordained thirty years ago. ‘There is also a 
Laymen’s Institute which trains voluntary workers. A 
notable and heroic chapter in the story of African missions 
has been written in Ovamboland. It is unfortunate that 
so little is known of it. 


From the area first occupied the work was extended 
some three hundred miles eastwards in 1930 to the Okava- 
ngo River where there are now four parishes and about 
2,500 members. And when, after South West Africa 
passed under the control of the Union, the Ovambo began: 
to go to the mines of the Witwatersrand, it was eventually 
found necessary to follow them. 


The East African field is a relatively recent one. In 
1948 four Finnish missionaries took temporary charge of 
stations previously occupied by Germans, and five years 
later the Finnish Missionary Society was entrusted with 
a field of its own, namely Kondeland in the northern area 
round the Lake. Here there are now two stations with 
five missionaries at work, while an additional seven are 
working on stations of an American mission. 


Taking all the fields together it means that there are 
about ninety Finnish missionaries on the work at the same 
time. ‘To maintain this force the Church of Finland is in 
the happy position of having more candidates than she 
can accept. It is suggested, (and how desirable), that out 
of the anniversary thanksgivings may come the impulse 
and guidance for further advance into areas as yet un- 
evangelised. 


Doing nothing for others is the undoing of oneself. 
We must be purposely kind and generous, or we 
miss the best part of existence. Horace Mann. 
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Sursum Corda 
SECOND CHANCES 


“And the Lord said unto Moses, Hew the two tables of 
stone like unto the first ; and I will write on the tables the 
words that were on the first.” Exodus xxxiv, 1. 


E often hear reflection in this strain—that opportunities 
only come once—that lost opportunities are irretriev- 
able—that the same chance never comes again. 


“And each hour has its lesson and each life and if we 
miss one life we shall not find its lesson in another : rather 
go so much the less complete for ever more, still missing 
something that we cannot name!” Mr. Morley in his life of 
Cromwell speaks in the same strain when he says that we 
can never wholly make up for lost time and lost tide. The 
same opportunity with all its virgin possibilities can never 
come again : the past has flown for ever : we never can be 
all that we might have been. 


Yet it is only a half truth, and let us thank God for it. 
It strikes upon our ears with the tragic sound of a sad death 
knell. But there is another half of the truth—and this 
other half comes with the sweet and inspiring breath of 
spring time. ‘lhe same opportunity cannot come again— 
but in the course of the days and years a similar chance 
may and does often come to the hand of a man. God 
gives men a second chance: the second chance often comes 
along similar lines to the first and in similar circumstances. 
God gives a man a chance to retrieve that which he lost— 
to show that he has profited by his former experience of 
failure. 


“ Hew thee two tables like unto the first.” 


The incident in the life of Moses, from which these 
words are taken, is one of the graphic and striking incidents 
of the Old Testament. The great statesman and law- 
giver had retired for a period into the vast stillness of the 
mountain for communion with God. A crisis in the life 
of the people had arisen. Israel had just been called from 
bondage. ‘To a certain extent the people had been welded 
together by oppression and persecution : another binding 
force was their common origin, and their admiration for 
their past and the great-names that past contained. But 
the time had come for a farther step in the process of nation 
building : Israel] must be organised under law and statue. 
It was an anxious time for Moses, involving him in days 
and nights of careful thought, and to complete the work he 
had retired to the mountain for a season of uninterrupted 
communion with God. There the law was shaped and 
finally cast and written down upon two tablets of stone. 
It was a great day for Moses and Israel : Moses had been 
looking forward to it and steadily working up to it, and now 


it was about to be realised—Israel was to’ be established 
under law. 

Wher the final touches were being put on in the mount, ° 
the apostasy of Israel under Aaron took place in the camp. 
The golden image was fashioned and the decision arrived 
at to go back to Egypt. ‘The camp was given over to an 
orgy of feasting and dancing. ; 

And Moses was meanwhile approaching: at length he ~ 
reached a point where he could see the nature and extent 
of what was taking place in the camp. And when he 
realised that the people had turned their backs upon 
Jehovah and the future, and had set their faces again to- 
wards Egypt and the ancient bondage—in a sudden fit of 
indignation and anger he dashed down the two tables of 
the law that he was carrying in his hands and shivered 
them into fragments at his feet. 

What a time that had been on the mount! What a 
golden opportunity! Who could tell if it might ever be 
renewed ? Would God ever so disclose himself again ? 
What atime! Whata chance! And there at his feet in 
a shattered heap of fragments lay the results of his great 
opportunity. In a sudden fit of swelling anger he had 
thrown the opportunity away. 

What must have been the thoughts of Moses in the 
interval after his anger cooled down—when he thought of 
the concentrated labour on the mount, of the broken 
tables, and the lost law. Similar to the thoughts of the 
man who, to gratify a momentary passion, bade farewell to 
his manhood and wonders if he shall ever be able to recover 
it, similar to those of the man who, under temptation, has 
forsaken the paths of honesty and in the solitary confine- 
ment of his prison cell wonders why he could have been 
such a fool, 

Yes. He cast the tables out of his hands and brake 
them. 

But after the lapse of an interval the word came to Moses 
“Hew thee two tables like unto the first.” Such is the 
mercy of God —the opportunity was to be renewed: it 
could not be identical, yet it would be very similar and 
would afford the means for retrieving somewhat of that 
which had been lost. 

God is gracious and full of loving kindness—he does not 
stringently deal with us after our sins nor reward us accord- 
ing to our iniquities. He would fain help us to retrace the 
false steps we have made in the past : he would fain help us 
to overcome the weakness which formerly manifested itself 
in our character : he would fain help us to overcome the 
temptation before which we previously succumbed. And 
to test us, to see whether we have learned wisdom and 
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acquired strength, to enable us to prove to the world again 
that we are true men, he repeats the experience in its 
essential features. “‘ Hew thee two tables like unto the 
firsts 

Yes : men criminally throw away their chances, but God 
comes back again with His offer. 

We all make mistakes in our lives: the difference be- 
tween the wise man and the foolish is that the one learns 
the lesson of his mistakes and the other does not. 

Take the case of anger. What mischief has been 
wrought in home and church by selfish anger, uncon- 
trollable temper, the rude determination to have one’s way 
at any cost. ‘Through the violence of his selfish temper a 
man has often been driven for a long period into isolation : 
he has cut himself off from the fellowship of his brethren. 
He tastes the bitterness of the wilderness. 

And in the course of time God draws him back again 
into the light and warmth of the confidence and fellowship 
of his brethren. Another chance is being given to him of 
curbing his temper and learning sweet amenities of con- 
duct which make living in society and association possible. 

How is he to rise to his second chance ? 

Or, take the case of dishonesty : what devastation this 
has worked in some lives. A youth is placed in a position 
of trust, where sums of money pass through his hands—a 
position which puts his worth to a severe test. One day 
the temptation proves too strong for him: he tampers with 
the money, is found out, disgraced, and punished. 

What prospect has he to look forward to with his record 
tainted and his character blackened? The world gives 
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him the cold shoulder. But there is a God who is present 
in the world, and he works through the agency of God 
men. Through the kind office of some good man, the 
youth is taken back and given honest work to do and finds 
himself again trusted as a friend and as an employee. 

His second chance has come! What an opportunity 
for him to stiffen up his fibres and become a new man, 
What an opportunity this second trial may be. The 
second test may be the re-making of the man—or it may 
only serve to show up the inherent weakness and worth- 
lessness of his character. Which will it be ? Watch the 
second chance when it comes. 

Thirdly. In closing I should like to say a word about 
disease. Many of the foul and loathsome diseases that 
afflict men are directly due to their own folly and excesses. 
“Go, sin no more,” said Christ to the sick man, “lest a 
worse thing befall thee.” In the man’s trouble Christ read 
the history of his sin. And today the eye of the physician 
can read what Christ saw, and tell how sin and excess are 
paid for in the flesh. Just as Jesus Christ gave that ancient 
sinner a second chance by curing him and sending him out 
to try to live a clean life—so does Jesus Christ, through 
his hand-maid of medicine, give many an unfortunate a 
second chance. From loathsome disease he goes out with 
bones cleaned and tissues renewed. Has he profited by 
his failure : learned wisdom: is he to stand ? 

O, this grace of the second chance which God sends to 

our lives. 

May we not abuse it. 


———— 


Zulu Syntax and Idiom 
Review of Prof. C. M. Doke’s new book 


PROF. C. M. Doke has again rendered Bantu linguistics 

no mean service with the publication of his Zulu 
Syntax and Idiom. Very little research has been made on 
the syntax of the Bantu languages, and I hope that this 
publication of Prof. Doke will emphasise the importance of 
it. 

The author has treated the syntax of Zulu according to 
the linguistic methods applied in his other works. He has, 
however, not hesitated to change some of his earlier views. 
On p. 2 he gives a completely new definition of the word 
which he had defined formerly according to one prosodic 
characteristic, i.c. main stress. In his new definition he 
has by implication included all possible characteristics 
that a word may have. One might have liked to see it put 
a bit differently, but it may be a case of taste. 

He has treated the syntax of the substantive and qualifi- 
cative extensively. Much attention has been given to the 
syntax of the substantive as subject and object. He has 


made a most important remark about the qualiticative 
pronouns on p. 12: “ ....while adjectives, relatives and 
enumeratives may be used substantively without change, 
all possessives undergo inflexion....’’ A distinction can 
thus be drawn between the primary parts of speech and 
those derived from them on the ground of new syntactical 
functions. I should have liked that Doke should have 
discussed this particular phenomenon more fully. 

It is clear from the above remark of Doke on p- 12 that 
such a new syntactical function of a primary part of speech 
may bring about an inflexional change to the word. Such 
a formative causing the inflexion can, therefore, be termed 
a syntactical formative. The term syntagmeme may also 
be applied, but objections may be raised since it is also used 
in connection with words. One of the lacunae in this book 
is that no classification of the formatives into syntactical 
formatives, morphemes and semantemes was made. 

I conclude that Prof. Doke must have had the basic use 
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of a primary part of speech against that of one derived 
from it in mind when he referred on p. 21 to the inflected 
forms of compound substantives, for on p. 27 he speaks of 
inflected substantives in apposition. According to him on 
p- 21 ngenyola is an instrumental adverb, but on p. 27 he 
very clearly states that it is the first inflected substantive 
which may be followed by an appositional one. In other 
words ngengola may ouly be considered syntactically as an 
adverb, but primarily it still retains its function as a noun 
to be followed by an appositional substantive or by a 
qualificative (vide p. 50 (c)).* 

Greater clearness in this book would have been possible 
if this primary or secondary derived usage of a particular 
part of speech had been fully explained in each case. 

If this has been done there would have been greater 
clearness about the use of the deficient verb. Thus ukuze 
is primarily the infinitive of the deficient stem -ze, but 
instead of ukuze the subjunctive form of -ze may also be 
used, in which case the subjunctive verb is syntactically as 
much a coniunctive as the infinitive, e.g. : 

Ngihamba edoleteni ukuze ngithenge ingub 
Negthamba edolobeni ngize ngithenge ingubo. 

It is to be hoped that in later editions more attention will 
be given to the syntactical use of the present and perfect 
indicative. I am very glad about the observation on p. 
101 that the subjunctive may be used as the main statement 
of a sentence, but I am of opinion that the subjunctive 
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may be considered also as being the main statement in 
cases other than its imperative use or in the permissive 
interrogation. The examples of consecutive action given 
by Prof. Doke on p. 105 are not conclusive when they have 
to support the contention that in such cases the subjunctive 
is subordinate. Many fcel that it will not be wronz to 
consider the use of the subjunctive in consecutive verks 
a$ main statements when one compares it with the follow- 
ing example: 
Wabona umuntu ngcba ubekhona. 

The past subiunctive, implying a preceding action, is 
certainly here the main statement of the sentence. 

‘The chapters on sentence analysis, parsing and idiom in 
Zulu are welcome additions and will be of great value in 
the study of the language. 

In general it may be said that Prof. Doke has made a 
most valued contribution with this book, and although one 
may not agree with all that he has to say, it is as a start a 
very good syntactical analysis and it contains many ideas 
that will give fresh impetus to the study of the language. 

The publishers and printers must be congratulated on 
the very good job they have made of the book itself. The 
great variety of faces used for the implosive 6 ought to be 
a conclusive proof that there exists no great difficulty in 
printing the non-Roman symbols for this sound. 1 be- 
lieve there will be a great demand at universities for this 
work. J. A. Louw. 


New Books 


The Hope of the Gospel, by J. S. Thomson (S.C.M. 

Press 10/6). 

A review* of Canon Fison’s recent book The Christian 
Hope ended with the words “ before we have finished with 
the subject we shall need the help of some theologians 
whose feet are firmly fixed on the earth.” The present 
author fulfils that requirement. Perhaps in consequence 
it is not surprising that the result is pedestrian. So many 
contemporary trends are brought under review and there 
is so much survey of the Old and New Testaments in what 
is not a very long book that the argument is often obscured 
and the expression of the theme of the book :—“ the 
gospel of the cross : the good news that when human hope 
comes to an end, divine hope begins its perfect work ”’ (p. 
176) seems to come almost as an obiter dictum rather than 
as the climax and conclusion of the argument. 

Speaking of Kerygma and Myth the writer says ‘‘ Can 
we substitute an inward existentialist experience for the 
mythological language in which the Word speaks in the 
New Testament? The truth would seem to lie in all 
three : the historical event, the eschatological meaning and 


*In Theology March, 1954. 


the existential appropriation.” (p. 173). The theme is worth 
more development than it gets, and surely of these it is 
“the eschatological meaning’ which is primarily relevant 
to the hope of the gospel. It is not enough therefore 
simply to adopt Professor Dodd’s ‘ realised eschatology ’ 
and to say “ The sure token of its (i.e. the Kingdom of 
God’s) reality would be their ability to believe it, not as a 
far-off goal of desire, but as an immediate possession. 
Hence Jesus never spoke of hope, but always of faith.” 
(p. 69). It may be that Hope is only faith spelt differently 
but there should be a thorough examination of New Testa- 
ment Eschatology before that conclusion is reached. 

One is not encouraged by theologians who apologise for 
theology and repudiate their own raison d’etre by putting 
theology in apparent opposition to Revelation: ‘“ The 
nature of this divine indwelling in the person of Jesus is 
not a theological proposition, but a self-revelation through 
his life.” (p. 65), and is Christianity indeed “a religion of 
pure spirituality’ p. 103)? Is it the Word or is it the 
Word made flesh Who is our salvation? Oddly enough 
the author has spoken earlier of ‘‘ the covenanted bond 
between Yahweh and his people which in turn took its rise 
from the union of God and man in creation.” (p, 44). We 
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know of a union of God and man in Christ and of a union 
spelt out in S. John xvii of God and men in and through 
Christ, but union of God and man in creation is not 
Christian doctrine. 

There are then lots of points to criticise in these lectures, 
there is something slipshod about them. The chapter on 
the Gospel and the Contemporary World, reviewing 
Marxism, Logical Positivism and Existentialism usefully 
examines these philosophies in relation to the Gospel and 
sees them all as fruit of “the persistent illusion of man’s 
self-sufficiency.” 

* * * * 
The Gospel of Victory, by M. A. C. Warren. 

Press, 126 pp. 7/6). 

The fact that the writer is General Secretary of a great 
missionary society, (the Church Missionary Society of the 
evangelical Anglicans), is a qualification of great value for 
the study of a missionary letter such as ‘ Galatians.’ The 
expositor who has no first-hand missionary experience is 
at a great disadvantage, however massive his scholastic 
learning. That is why some of the biggest commentaries 
have least to tell us. But this little volume is different. It 
consists of four pastoralia lectures at the University of 
Durham, and while at first glance it may seem a little un- 
methodical it reveals as you get into it a deep understand- 
ing of Paul’s mind. and emphases as a missionary. Canon 
Warren calls it “‘ a study in the relevance of the Epistle to 
the Galatians for the Christian Mission today ”’ and it is 
full of pertinent application of the cardinal truths which 
the epistle formulates “‘ with such vigour that it would be 
difficult to discover any serious theological work which 
did not in some measure draw upon the thought of Paul in 
this epistle and in turn offer some illumination towards its 
better understanding.’ This is a book worth reading 
again and again. One sample quotation must suffice. 
“ Christian education is the drawing out of ability so that a 
maximum response can be made to the calling of God, 
whatever that calling may be. In this sense, the pro- 


foundest sense of all, education never ends.” 
* * * * 


(S.C.M. 


Racial Laws versus Economic and Social Forces, 
by Ellen Hellman. (S.A. Institute of Race Relations. 
42 pp. Price 2/6). 

This was Dr. Hellman’s Presidential Address at the 
meeting of the Council of the Institute at Cape Town, in 
January, 1955. It is intended to be a review of the quarter 
century of the Union’s Racial Policies, coinciding with the 
life of the Institute. She achieves this seemingly impossible 
compression in a masterly fashion, without sacrificing all 
to over-simplification. 

She traces the developments since 1930 in rural and 
urban areas, quoting well-documented facts and figures to 
prove just how often legislation is directly contrary to 
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economic and.social forces. She gives credit for improve- 
ments in education, in health and social welfare, and in 
labour relations ; but shows the dangers of the proposed 
Industrial Conciliation measure towards the last of these. 


After sketching the question of political representation, 


she gives a ‘“‘ sombre and saddening ” sketch of non-Euro- 
pean reactions to the legislation of the period, during which 
Dr. Brookes’ twenty-five-year old prediction of “‘ the rule 
of law transformed into the rule of Ministers’ has been 
largely accomplished. Years of economic advance and 
golden opportunity for furthering inter-racial cooperation 
have been tragically wasted in diminishing non-white 
citizenship rights. 

She believes the final catastrophe can be avoided, finding 
grounds for hope in continued economic development, in 
the trend of world developments and particularly those 
changing the face of the continent of Africa, and “in a 
faith . . . . that reason will eventually triumph and that 
mankind’s path leads forward.” This is a book im- 
measurably more valuable than either size or price would 
suggest. . 

E-D-R: 


The late Miss Jessamy Sprigé. 


The passing of Miss Sprigg has taken from us one who 
was an outstanding example of singleness of heart in devo- 
tion to Christ and His Word. She belonged in origin and 
in heart to the Eastern Province and though much of her 
life was of necessity passed in Cape ‘Town with her father, 
who figured prominently in the political life of the Cape 
Colony and was more than once its Prime Minister, she 
returned after his death to end her days there. Her bible 
was her greatest treasure and to the end she maintained 
her activities on behalf of the Scripture Union, which was 
the line of service to which she gave herself, with particular 
concern for the African peoples. Year by year she made 
herself responsible for having the reading cards of that 
Union translated into Xhosa and circulated as widely as 
possible, In this connection she maintained a wide-spread 
correspondence with many African ministers and teachers. 
by whom her letters were much valued. She sought all 
her life to use her talents of personality or position for the 
service of others. The highest recognition she aspired to 
was that “she hath done what she could”’ and that she 
most certainly earned. She will be missed by many, in 
whom her name will always awaken a fragrant memory. 


If we were prepared more fully to accept our res- 
ponsibilities, many of our problems would automa- 
tically be solved. 


The Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia. 


> 


